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HURTS HIS EYES 


Dear Sir: 

I purchased a copy of your publication 
recently at the Florida Orange Festival and 
enjoyed articles like the following very 
much: “The Man Who Grows His Own 
Wildlife,” “More Deer for Florida,” “Take 
A Tip From Robinhood,” and “Sticks and 
Stones.” 

Give us more articles by Bill Snyder. 


I have one fault to find however. In- 
xsmuch as my reading is done at night, the 
glare from the electric light is bad on the 
pages of the magazine. I believe if a satin 
finish were used it would eliminate the glare 
and would be more economical as well. 


I enclose a dollar for a year’s subscription. 


KR. S. DEPUY 
Winter Haven 


OUR FACE IS RED 


Dear Sir: 

Will you inform some of your contributors 
that “specie of deer” is incorrect? The word 
is “species,” singular or plural. Such mistakes 
make one question the reliability and auth- 
ority of authors who write on matters that 
presumably require a smattering of scientific 
training or background of biological edu- 
cation. 

ELSBETHANNE J. DOWLING 
Gainesville 


(We'll have to plead guilty, but be- 
lieve it or not we knew better.—ED.) 


YACHT CLUB MEMBERS 


Dear Sir: 

I have been sending your magazine to 
my friend Percy K. Johnson, rear commodore 
of the Pilgrim Yacht Club, Gerrittson Beach, 
New York. He writes and tells me that mem- 
bers of this club are enjoying the interesting 
articles very much. 


HENRI PLANQUETTE, 
Lakeland. 
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Report on 


By E. B. CHAMBERLAIN 


orE ducks, less ducks; better shooting, worse shooting; 
season too early or too late——the variety of opinions on 
the *49-’50 waterfowl season to be heard in various parts 
of the State is truly impressive. At first the picture seems com- 
pletely chaotic, but by studying the data gathered all over the 
State from the time when the first migrating blue-winged teal 
come in, it should be possible to understand this waterfowl season 
a little better. The numbers and kinds of birds present, the 
numbers killed and cripples lost, the number of hunting trips 
taken during the season by the “average” hunter, and the number 
of hours hunted are among the kinds of information that have 
been carefully gathered and recorded. These should help in 
removing guesswork from any discussion of the *49-’50 waterfowl 
season. 
Consider first the matter of waterfowl abundance. Most of the 
information on this is derived from a series of aerial surveys of 
five important sample areas — Lake Okeechobee and its marshes, 
the Kissimmee and upper St. John’s valleys, Merritt’s Island, and 
the upper Indian River. These flights were made in late October, 
mid-November, mid-December, early January, and early February. 
Flown each time in the same manner over the same areas by the 
same personnel, they are invaluable in determining trends in 
population, migration movements, and relative abundance of the 
various species. These monthly surveys do not give figures on the 
State-wide population, but by revealing conditions on those im- 
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portant sample areas they indicate quite well what conditions 
may be encountered elsewhere. Actually, a monthly census over 
the whole State would be most desirable, but limited personnel 
and equipment prevent it. Consequently, only one complete censu3 
is taken each year, the mid-winter inventory conducted by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This is generally taken just after 
the close of the shooting season and employs large scale air and 
ground coverage. 


Aside from the regular monthly aerial surveys, more or less 
continual work is done on the ground, by boat and afoot, and 
an aerial transect survey is made in the early fall specifically to 
determine the abundance of the Florida duck. This transect survey 
also picks up the early part of the blue-winged teal migration. 


IGURE I shows the number of birds, ducks and coots com- 

bined, which were found to be present on each of the five 
sample areas on the five regular flights made so far. From this 
it is easy to see what type of habitat carried the most birds, the 
shifts in numbers through the season, and how the time of 
greatest abundance coincided with the shooting season. It will be 
noted that on four of the five areas the greatest total number of 
waterfowl was found to occur in November. Likewise, data from 
northwest Florida show a November peak. The fifth sample area, 
the Kissimmee valley, did not reach its peak until January. In 
this case, it seems likely that many birds which had been around 


Just how good was Florida’s past duck season? 


Here is a comprehensive, up-to-date report. 
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Okeechobee until mid-December moved up 
the valley as flooded fields and pastures 
around the lake became dry. The upper 
part of the valley especially was made at- 
tractive by favorable water levels and by 
less hunting pressure than around Lake 
Okeechobee. The November peak in the 
other areas was doubtless due largely to the 
presence of flocks of newly arrived migrants, 
birds which stopped at these important areas 
prior to the regular winter dispersal. 

On the basis of total waterfowl, then, it 
would seem that the dates of the *49-’50 
shooting season were fairly satisfactory, and 
surely not too early. In most cases, had the 
season been pushed back by ten days or two 
weeks there would have been less birds to 
hunt. Yet, that very complaint, “the season's 
too early”, is the one most frequently heard. 

But look a little further. Figure I refers 
to total waterfowl, ducks and coots com- 
bined. Suppose those peaks and the shape of 
those curves are due to large numbers of 
coots. Those who hunt ducks but not coots 
may well wonder how the peak numbers of 
ducks fitted in with the shooting dates. 
Figure 2 answers this question. Here the 
upper graph refers to ducks, the lower to 
coots. Again it can be seen that four of the 
tive areas—the same four—had their greatest 
number of birds in November. Indeed, the 
curves for total waterfowl and for ducks on 
cach area are quite similar. So, it still ap- 
pears that the dates of the past shooting 
season should have been reasonable agree- 
able to everyone. 

Now, considering just the coots, three 
areas reached their peak in November, one 
in December, and one in January. There- 
fore, as. with the ducks and total waterfowl, 
even if the season had been later there 
would really not»have been any more birds 
to hunt. 





FIGURE 2—Total numbers of ducks (all species) and of coots present on five 
sample areas as revealed by monthly aerial surveys. Upper graph refers to ducks, 
lower to coots. 
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OWEVER, those who advocate a later 
! | season must have some reason for it. 
Let’s see what a look at each area indi- 
vidually will show. Okeechobee had a reas- 
onable number of birds in October, then a 
big jump to the November high, a drop-off 
by late December, a lesser peak in January 
and a slight drop in February. The low in 
December was probably due to birds moving 
into the Kissimmee valley because of more 
favorable water level conditions and_ less 
shooting pressure there. By far the most 
abundant species in October was the blue- 
winged teal, our earliest fall migrant, which 
apparently does not stop in numbers until it 
reaches the Okeechobee section. In Novem- 
ber, blue-wings were still the most common, 
being almost twice as numerous as the 
second place pintails, and four times as 
numerous as the ring-necked duck, the third 
most abundant. In late December, when the 
numbers of all ducks were reduced, ring- 
necks were the most common, pintails 
second, and blue-wings third. By. January, 
when the numbers picked up again, the 
order was ring-necks, pintails, and blue- 
winged teal. In February it was ring-necks, 
blue-wings, and pintails. Therefore, in this 
section the season can hardly be said to 
have been too early. Not only were good 
numbers of birds present during the season, 
but they were of desirable species. 

In the Kissimmee valley, there were not 
enough birds in October to warrant a flight. 
In November, blue-winged teal were the 
most common with ring-necked ducks second 
and widgeon third. The steady increase in 
December and January resulted in changes 
in this order, the order of abundance be- 
coming ring-necks, blue-wings, and widgeon 
in December and ring-necks, widgeon, and 
canvasbacks in January. By February, when 
total numbers dropped sharply, canvasbacks 
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FIGURE 1—Total numbers of waterfowl 
present on five sample areas as revealed 
by monthly aerial surveys. 
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were first, ring-necks second, and _ pintails 
third. In this area, then, a later season, say 
the last 20 days of December and the first 
20 days of January, would have been more 
favorable to the gunner. At that time birds 
would have been more abundant and of 
perhaps slightly more desirable species. 

In the St. John’s valley very few ducks 
were seen on the October survey. These 
were mostly Florida ducks. By November, 
there was a tremendous increase, due mainly 
to an influx of ring-necks, with widgeon and 
pintail tied for second and blue-winged teal 
third. In December, with the total popula- 
tion dropping off slightly, ring-necks were 
still most common, blue-wings second, and 
pintails third. By January ring-necks were 
still most abundant but widgeon had become 
second and blue-wings were down to third. 
February’s increase was due largely to a 
big rise in pintails, ring-necks dropping to 
second and widgeon to third. Here a later 
season would have had fewer birds of no 
more prized species than did the present 
one. 


Merritt’s Island also had relatively few 
birds at the time of the October count. But 
by mid-November the population had sky- 
rocketed. Scaup were commonest, ring-necks 
a close second, and widgeon a poor third. 
Bad weather prevented the December flight, 
but that made in January showed almost no 
change in the total number of ducks from 
the November figure. The order remained 
unchanged. By February the total number 
was about half that of the previous month, 
with ring-necks most abundant, widgeon 
second, and pintails a close third. This 
section is one which has consistently re- 
quested a later season, but actually the 
hunter does not stand to gain too much 
thereby. The total number of ducks remained 
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remarkably constant through the winter, and 
there was no great change in the relative 
abundance of the more desirable species. 


In the Indian River scaup were almost the 
only species to be found in any numbers, 
the few ring-necks being much less common. 
Scaup were abundant and well-distributed 
but hunting pressure was very light. Even 
so, they dropped from a November peak so 
that a later season would have been no 
improvement here. 


HROUGH the better central lakes and in 
T those popular hunting spots in Leon 
and Jefferson Counties the ring-neck was 
by far the most common species. Others 
frequently found were scaup, wood duck, 
and ruddy duck. On the whole, the numbers 
on each lake seemed to remain relatively 
constant through the winter. In northwest 
Florida ring-necks and scaup were again 
the commonest species but wood duck were 
also very abundant here. The rest of the 
population this year was made up of a 
thorough assortment of other species. In this 
part of the State there seemed to be some- 
what fewer birds than last year, due prob- 
ably to a poor mast crop and lower water 
levels. 


On the west coast of the peninsula, par- 
ticularly in the northern half, there were 
large numbers of birds. Scaup were most 
abundant, ring-necks were second. Large 
flocks of red-heads, which mainly remained 
off-shore, were the third commonest. Pin- 
tails were a very close fourth. Coots, of 
course, were abundant, being somewhat less 
numerous than the first-place scaup. In many 
spots along this Gulf coast, however, the 
shooting may have been poorer than last 
year. Dry weather caused unfavorable water 
level conditions in many of the woods and 
marsh edge ponds, so that many birds stayed 
in open water or out in the marsh creeks 
and sloughs where they were less accessible. 


On the whole, there was an increase in 
total waterfowl over the State this year, as 
depicted in Figure 8. As this graph shows, 
some areas had more birds than last year, 
some had fewer. The increases generally 
out-weighed the losses. The numbers of 
Canada geese were little changed from last 
year. The Florida duck, that highly, and 
justifiably, prized native, happily showed a 
slight increase over last year’s populations. 
That this bird maintains its numbers as it 
does in the face of heavy gunning and un- 
favorable habitat changes is really remark- 


able. 


To sum this up so far, it can be said that 
on the whole there were somewhat more 
_birds this year than last, and that the open 
season coincided fairly well with the time 
of greater abundance. This should have 
made for successful hunting. Let’s see 
whether the kill data bear it out. 
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FIGURE 3—Average winter populations of waterfowl in 1948-49 and 1949-50 on 
four Florida areas for which comparative data are available. 





HE INFORMATION on kill—such things as 
ff the average daily and season kill, 
cripples lost, average number of hours 
hunted per day, average number of days 
hunted per season, the numbers and kinds 
of birds bagged, and the numbers of banded 
birds taken—is gained from field interviews 
conducted all over the State through the 
season. These reveal that during the °49-’50 
hunting season the average daily bag of 
ducks throughout the State was 2.65 birds. 
This is quite a respectable figure. It exceeds 
last years average daily bag on nearby 
Mobile delta as well as that of several other 
States, and is about equal to the figure for 
North Carolina’s famed Currituck Sound. 
The average daily bag of coots was 2.14 
birds, and of geese .07 bird. The “average” 


gunner hunted 6.3 times during the season 


for a season bag of 16.6 ducks, 13.5 coots, 
and .4 geese. Aside from this take-home kill 
there was a considerable and deplorable loss 
of unretrieved birds. This varied between 
15 and 25 birds lost for every 100 in the 
bag. That adds up to a terrific amount of 
waste, and does not count those wounded 
but which continued in flight, likely to die 
later. It’s a pity that retrievers are used so 
very little. 

The ring-necked duck was the most com- 
monly taken species, comprising 27.8% of 
the total bag of ducks. Pintails were second 
with 15.7% and scaup third with 11.7%. 
Fourteen other species made up the re- 
maining 44.8%. Very important in this latter 
group was the Florida duck. This species, 
in fact, contributes to the State waterfowl 


(Continued on Page 16) 





The bobwhite has long been Florida’s number one game bird. 
Artificial feeding may help bring him back to his former glory. 


S THE automatic quail feeder the 
answer to the quail production 
problem in Florida? Experiments 

conducted over the past two years by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and interested private indi- 
viduals seem to indicate that it may 
be. 


Quail production is probably the 
number one headache of all south- 
eastern game departments. Not that 
quail are difficult to produce. The dif- 
ficulty lies in producing enough quail 
to satisfy quail-hunters at a cost the 
average hunter can afford to pay. The 
plantations around Tallahassee, for 
example, where quail production 
methods have been developed for the 
past 25 years, are now producing quail 
in abundance, but at a cost that is 
prohibitive to most hunters. The game 
manager of one of these plantations 
estimates that each bird killed on the 
plantation costs $15. 

Quail are produced on these plan- 
tations principally through the judi- 
cious use of crude agriculture, control 
burning, and food planting. Unfor- 


tunately, these quail management 
techniques do not fit into present day 
forestry and agriculture practices. 
Thus, we find in too many cases that 
most hunters are forced to depend for 
their quail hunting on the few birds 
that persist in spite of man’s wide- 
spread destruction of quail habitat. 
What is needed is a quail production 
method that will not appreciably in- 
terfere with the principal economic 
use of the land and at the same time 
will produce quail that will be in reach 
of the average hunter’s pocketbook. 


No one claims that the feeder sys- 
tem is a magic panacea for all quail 
production problems. The feeder sys- 
tem is merely another game manage- 
ment tool, and like any such instru- 
ment, whether it be food planting, con- 
trol burning, game law enforcement, 
or another of several useful tech- 
niques, it must be used judiciously. 
One cannot expect to merely scatter a 
number of feeders about over his land 
and reap an immediate bountiful quail 
harvest. Locations of the feeders must 
be carefully selected so they will be 
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sufficiently close to cover to be utilized 
by quail, quail must be baited to them 
and food must be kept in them at all 
times. 


The feeders will remedy only one 
situation—a shortage of quail food. If 
a shortage of cover is keeping the 
quail population down then the feeders 
will be of no value. This fact points 
to the likelihood that the feeders offer 
the greatest promise in the cattle lands 
of South Florida. Here the frequent 
palmetto patches produce excellent 
refuge cover, the ground vegetation 
under the influence of burning and 
grazing is of a density that is ideal 
for quail, but food production is low 
largely because of poor soil and ex- 
cessively heavy grazing. There are 
also other places in the state where 
this combination of good refuge cover, 
suitable ground cover, and inadequate 
food is found. Why shouldn’t the auto- 
matic feeders with their year-round 
supply of easily available, quality food 
remedy this situation? 

There are a number of reasons that 
the feeder system might not work. 
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Perhaps the concentration of birds 
around the feeders will increase their 
vulnerability to contagious diseases or 
to predators. Poor weather conditions, 
particularly during the breeding sea- 
son, will continue to affect birds in 
spite of feeders. The feeders will, of 
course, not protect birds against the 
disastrous hurricanes that sometimes 
destroy a large percentage of the south 
Florida quail crop, but they will help 
those birds that survive the initial 
hurricane and that are in danger of 
starvation due to high water. 

Added to these obvious possible dif- 
ficulties with the feeder method are 
certain little-known factors governing 
quail populations. For example, there 
are indications that quail will increase 
only to a given density on a particular 
area regardless of the amount of food 
and cover available, because of an in- 
stinctive aversion of the birds to over- 
crowding and a resulting antagonism 
toward each other. If this tendency is 
aggravated by the feeders then we 
may have trouble. All or any one of 
these difficulties may prevent the 
feeders from being the success that is 
promised by results during the past 
two years, but only time and exper- 
ience can give the answer. 


The feeder system is still in its 
infancy in Florida, and we have much 
to learn regarding its use. We are 
quite certain, however, that it has 
been successful in increasing quail 
populations where it has been used in 
Charlotte and Pasco Counties during 
the past two years. 


Artificial feeding of game has been 
practiced with varying degrees of 
success in other states—principally as 
an emergency measure during severe 
winters in the North. The idea for the 
present feeding system in Florida 
originated in Charlotte County in the 
spring of 1948. A covey of eleven birds 
was trapped, banded, and released for 
study purposes on the property of Mr. 
Herbert Allgood, assistant Federal Aid 
Project Leader. Just to see what would 
happen, Mr. Allgood constructed an 
automatic feeder and maintained food 
at this spot throughout the summer. 
In May pairs of birds began to show 
up at the feeder with very large broods 
of young about three weeks old, and 
on July 10, 87 birds were trapped at 
the feeder, 73 of which were young 
birds. At least 11 additional birds 
visited the trap but were not caught. 


Here we see that on this one area, 
which generally supported one covey 
of birds, the quail population had in- 
creased almost ten-fold in one year. 
Some of this increase is undoubtedly 
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due to adult birds with their broods 
moving in from surrounding country 
to the feeder. Nevertheless, the fact. 
remains that approximately 100 young 
quail were reared in the neighborhood 
and used the feeder for a large part 
of their subsistence throughout the 
summer. 


In September most of the birds 
deserted the feeders. In fact, one of 
the young birds banded on July 10, 
1948, was run over by a car on 
November 12, 1948, approximately one 
mile from the feeder. 

This desertion apparently occurred 


as a result of the fall abundance of 
natural food. Quail used the feeders 


only spasmodically until January, 
when natural food again became 
scarce. On February 24, 1949, 32 


mature quail were again trapped at 
the spot. In the 1949 breeding season, 
however, very few young birds were 
raised in the neighborhood, in spite 
of the fact that mated pairs used the 
feeders throughout the spring and 
summer. This poor quail reproduction 
is believed to be due to excessively dry 
weather in the spring and the fact 
that the quail population in Charlotte 
County is dependent largely upon the 
success of the spring breeding season; 
as contrasted to the situation further 
north where a larger percentage of the 
birds are able to rest successfully after 
the summer rains begin. This conten- 
tion is borne out by the excellent re- 
production on the feeder areas in 
Pasco County and the generally good 
quail population in the 1949 season in 
all parts of the state except the low 
{flatwoods of extreme South Florida. 


When told of the first year’s results 
with the quail feeders, Commissioner 
Cecil M. Webb of Tampa became suf- 
ficiently interested in the possibility 
of using feeders to conduct an experi- 
ment at his own expense on 5,000 
acres of land in Pasco County. Feeders 
were distributed and 26 pairs of birds 
were released on the area in the spring 
of 1949. Quail soon began to use these 
feeders and were observed using them 
throughout the summer. 


On September 27, 1949, commission 
biologists and wildlife officers system- 
atically covered with two good bird 
dogs an area of approximately 400 
acres. Eight coveys averaging approxi- 
mately 20 birds per covey were found 
to give a population of one bird for 
every 24% acres—roughly five times 
the density that could normally be 
expected on land of this sort. Two 
birds were collected and about 80% 
of the contents of each of their well- 
filled crops consisted of grain from 
the feeders. 

In an attempt to discover to what 
extent the feeder had influenced the 
quail population, a similar 400 acre 
area without feeders was censused by 
the same two dogs on the following 
day. Only one covey was found on this 
tract of land, but hunting conditions 
were not as favorable as they had been 
on the preceding day. Nevertheless, 
there was no doubt in the minds of 
any of the observers that there were 
definitely more birds on the feeder 
area. Webb says that more than 500 


(Continued on Page 13) 


This simple automatic feeder has produced amazing results on experimental areas. The 
feeders cost an estimated $5 each to construct. 














C@@ ISTEN, son, I don’t want to talk to you until you’ve 
got two hours free, because one of us is going 
to change his ideas!” 

That is what I said the first time I met John F. 
Dequine, chief fisheries biologist for the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, because he had just 
made what appeared to me to be the most stupid recom- 
mendation ever to come from a human being. 

Dequine had recommended the elimination of the mini- 
mum length limit on black bass in Florida, and how in 
the hell could you have big bass without first having 
little bass, I wanted to know! 

Dequine’s answer to my belligerent statement was, 
“T’ll take two hours right now, if necessary, but I don’t 
think it will take that long!” 

And, sure enough, 30 minutes later we were discussing 
other things—I had changed MY ideas. 

It has been the same story on fishing surveys, too, 
except that I have gone with him in search of informa- 
tion with an open mind rather than with the belief that 
he was a glorified moron. 

And in each case he has sold me, although it hasn’t 
been an easy job. I’ve got a mind of my own, and I have 
to be shown. 

That’s one of the things I like about these fishing 
surveys—you can see. Fish in the lakes and streams of 
Florida differ from game populations in that the game 
can be flushed and seen, while the fish cannot be seen 
unless dragged from the waters with a net. 

But before I go any further with this, let me emphasize 
that I, too, objected to the use of seines in our waters 
when they were legal. I wanted them out entirely—and 
kept out. 

If I have changed, it is only because I have seen with 
my own eyes thousands of big bass taken from what I, 
and my fishermen friends, had believed to be “fished 
out” lakes. 


(The author is outdoor editor of the LAKELAND LEDGER; vice president 
of the Florida Outdoor Writers’ Assn., and one of the most active indi- 
vidual sportsmen in the state.—Ed.) 
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It is only because I have seen, garfish, catfish, mud- 
fish and other rough fish species multiply by the 
thousands unmolested while hundreds of sport fishermen 
killed the game species right and left. 


It is only because I have seen, that crowding of the 
game species resulted in their being stunted until their 
eyes outgrew their bodies three times over. 


It is only because I have seen, that without these sur- 
veys, I as well as other sports and commercial fishermen 
have entirely erroneous ideas sometimes as to the actual 
needs and conditions of certain waters. 


UCH HAS been written about the surveys in the 
M. outdoor columns of the state. Some were for and 
some against, but out of all the things that have been 
said and written, one fact is outstanding—the sportsmen 
and writers who are opposed to the surveys are the ones 
who have never seen a haul made! 


They are the ones who take someone else’s word for 
what goes on, and who think that 20 or 30 years of 
experience at sports fishing qualifies them as “experts”. 


The boys that have actually been out with the crews 
and have watched them at work, and have seen the results 
of their hauls in waters with which they were familiar, 
are unanimously in favor of their continuation. 


My respect for the biologists and their nets grew 
slowly. As I said, I was opposed to commercial seining 
and fought to make it illegal. It took some doing to 
convince me that even limited seining of certain species 
was for my benefit. 


I had read about the surveys and had talked with 
Dequine many times. Then I had an idea for creating a 
permanent “Kids Lake” of Lake Wire in downtown 
Lakeland. The lake was full of weeds (Alodea) and ut- 
terly worthless for fishing. Some old timers told me that 
the lake had once been one of the best in town, but that 
it was now “fished out’. Others claimed that there were 
plenty of “grandpaw” bass within its 25 acres but that 
the bream were all of the “little old sand perch’’ species. 
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Looks at Fishing Surveys 


By FRED W. JONES 


One of the state’s best-known sportsmen and outdoor 


editors speaks his piece on a controversial subject 


They claimed that these “sand perch” would never grow 
to more than two or three ounces in weight. 

Many of the long time residents wanted to restock the 
lake. All kinds of suggestions and theories were offered. 
In fact, so many and all different, that I decided to call 
on Dequine and his boys. 


They arrived in due time and again pulled what I 
considered a ridiculous stunt. To get a “population 
count” of the species in the lake they used a little old 
minnow seine not more than 10 feet in length! They 
worked around the shore with this tiny net for an hour 
or so, without doing, or catching a thing as far as I 
could see. Or at least, they didn’t catch anything that 
amounted to anything, just a few little minnows. 


However, at the end of that time, Dequine told me 
eravely that the lake was overstocked with bream and 
perch, that it was probably quite heavily stocked with 
large bass, but that there was no reproduction of bass 
going on. He said that there would be few, if any, rough 
fish (cats, gars, mudfish, etc.). 


Of course, I immediately demanded to know how he 
could tell what there was, and wasn’t, in a lake when he 
didn’t catch anything except those few minnows. Again 
he sat down and patiently explained, and again he con- 
vinced me. 

Together, we went before the city commissioners and 
explained the condition of the lake with the program of 
correction that Dequine had outlined. They okayed the 
plan and it was carried out. 

The funny part of it all was that the old “experienced” 
residents who had told us just what was wrong with 
the lake could hardly believe what they saw with their 
own eyes when the lake was finally cleaned out. 


Many were the gripes from these old residents when 
the work was first outlined and started. Now, however, 
after they have had a chance to see the results, they 
point with pride to the fact that the once utterly worth- 
less lake is receiving national publicity as a model 
towards which many other areas are working. 
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HEN, later, we had the boys in with the big nets. 
This time to work lakes Parker, Bonny and Hol- 
lingsworth. 

Here again we had three lakes within the city limits 
in which the old residents had sport-fished for more 
years than Dequine has hairs on his head. Here again ~ 
we were told all kinds of things out of which emergéd 
only one thing for sure—that each had his own idea, 
and none of them were alike. 

Lake Parker, they said, was fished out. Likewise with 
Lake Bonny. Lake Hollingsworth contained only a few 
fish, they said, but many of these were the mullet 
which the JayCees had released in the lake a couple 
of years ago. 

Now, we mentioned those mullet especially because 99 
out of 100 of.the fishermen and residents around the 
lake insisted that they had not only survived but that 
they were fat and sassy. They insisted that mullet 
leaping were a common sight of an evening on the lake. 

Anyway, the seine crew went to work. Not a single 
mullet, nor any sign of one was found in Hollingsworth. 
All of which just goes to show that a man’ cannot tel} 
what’s in a lake just by watching, the surface and 
fishing with a hook and line. The fish the folks saw 
jumping were stink shad, of which some 10,000 pounds 
were taken in one haul of the net, and which were the 
primary cause for the lack of game species in the lake. 

“Fished out” Lake Bonny produced hundreds of bass 
which tipped the biologist’s scales at more than eight 
pounds each. There were dozens weighing more than 12 
pounds each. Speckled perch and bream were taken in 
huge quantities and all species were fat and in excellent 
condition. 

As a result of the survey, Lake Bonny is once again 
a heavily fished lake and hardly a week passes in which 
someone doesn’t land a “big ’un” from its waters. Specks 
and bream are again being taken in quantities. 

The reason for this stepped-up production is purely 
psychological. No drastic changes were made. In fact 
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of West Palm Beach anglers 

dreamed up plans for the future 
conservation of sailfish — one of the 
fightingest, gamest attractions in the 
Palm Beaches area. Not satisfied to 
leave their plan in the drawing-board 
stage—they put it into action. It 
proved as contagious as the measles 
and as successful as a Horatio Alger 
story. Today, the plan should be care- 
fully studied by all fishing groups 
who go in for sailfishing. 


Roughly, the plan puts fishing con- 
tests into reverse gear. Instead of 
offering prizes for the greatest num- 
ber of fish boated, it calls for award- 
ing the coveted knickknacks to the 
angler returning his catch to the water 
unharmed and uninjured. Doubtlessly 
this plan will develop a shortage of 
mounted specimens on_ sportsmen’s 
walls—on the other hand it is a for- 
mula that will result in bringing game 
fish back again to fight another day. 

The singularly distinctive campaign 
in practical conservation was first 
waged intensely on the world-famous 
sailfish grounds off the Palm Beaches. 
The ‘unusual campaign, originally 
launched two years ago, has_ been 
sharply accelerated through a re- 
vamped, stepped-up program activated 
in January 1949. Today, it is rolling in 
high gear. 

The success of the plan in the Palm 
Beaches area is assured. The program 
now seems slated to spread rapidly to 
other sailfish grounds along the coast. 
Eventually, it likely will spread to the 
tarpon-fishing clan with equal success. 

The project is being sponsored by 
the Sailfish Conservation Club of the 
Palm Beaches, a non-profit organiza- 
tion formed by a group of prominent 
sportsmen. The name of the organiza- 
tion, as its program gradually broad- 
ened to cover an extended area, re- 
cently was shortened simply to the 
Sailfish Conservation Club, Inc. 

In the hundreds of fishing contests 
conducted all across the country, it is 
customary for those anglers entering 
the heaviest fish to collect the contest 
prizes. The obvious deduction of 
course is that every angler must lay 
his catch—a very dead fish—on the 
scales before he can possibly pocket an 
award. Under those circumstances, his 
tendency naturally is to lay every 
single sizeable fish he catches on those 
scales. 

The unusual angle of the Sailfish 
Conservation Club program is that 
this conventional procedure is quite 
reversed. To qualify for a Sailfish 
Conservation Club trophy, the angler 


ye a few years ago a small group 
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by 
NICHOLAS CURTIS 


instead must leave his conquered-but- 
still-lively sailfish at sea — free to 
fight again. As a result, during the 
last year alone, more than 500 indi- 
vidual anglers were awarded one of 
the highly-coveted trophies posted by 
the organization. 


After feeling their way for a year 
or so and carefully analyzing the sail- 
fishing situation in the Palm Beaches 
waters, the executive committee made 
its big move in January 1949. A hard- 
hitting campaign urging increased 
sailfish releases, to perpetuate sail- 
fishing in the area at its high level 
during the years to come, was 
launched in grand style. Key points in 
the ambitious program included: 

1. An individual, inscribed trophy 
awarded every angler releasing a sail- 
fish when trolling Gulf Stream waters 
on any fishing boat sailing from the 
area. 

2. A special certificate of angling 
sportsmanship attesting each angler’s 
sailfish release. 

3. Colorful placards, directing at- 
tention to the Sailfish Conservation 
Club program, prominently displayed 
aboard all fishing craft in the area. 

4. Pamphlets, contained in a pocket- 
rack on the placard, detailing the long- 
range benefits accruing from _ in- 
creased sailfish releases, rather than 
boating the spectacular game fish. 

5. A large sign erected at the inlet, 


in full view of all anglers, urging them 
to fly sailfish release flags, a trian- 
gular red flag, rather than the con- 
ventional white flag denoting sailfish 
which have been boated. 

The conservation program went into 
operation coincident with the start of 
the 1949 Annual Silver Sailfish Derby 
of the Palm Beaches. Invitations to a 
big kick-off dinner at the Sailfish 
Club of Florida were issued to the 
captains and mates of all charter boats 
along with the owners and captains of 
all private boats in the area. The af- 
fair attracted 200 boatmen interested 
in sailfishing. 

The individual trophies awarded 
anglers who release sails are high- 
grade, pocket-type sea-going lighters 
inscribed with a miniature leaping 
sailfish and the name of the organiza- 
tion imprinted in color. More than 500 
of these trophies have already been 
awarded. The angling sportsmanship 
certificate carries a reproduction of 
an outstanding oil painting done by 
William Goadby Lawrence, depicting a 
frisky, high-jumping sailfish in 
action. 

For an angler to earn a trophy and 
certificate, the boatmen need only cer- 
tify on the postal application form, 
supplied by the club, that the angler 
fought the sailfish in conformity with 
the International Game Fish Associa- 
tion rules, and that the mate aboard 
properly released the fish when the 
angler brought it alongside the boat. 
Anglers are limited to one award a 
year. 

The actual release of the Sailfish 
may be effected by optional methods 
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This giant sign at the Inlet, in plain view of sportsmen heading for the Palm Beach Sailfish 
grounds, helps publicize club’s project. 
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as the fishing guide may decide most 
practical under the circumstances. The 
sail actually may be unhooked by 
grasping the fish by the bill and then 
quickly working the hook out of its 
jaw. The leader wire may be snipped 
close to the hook, in which case the 
mate may not have to grab the sail 
by the bill. 

A unique release method, now be- 
coming popular, is for the angler to 
use extremely light leader wire so 
that the mate can take a wrap of the 
wire around his gloved hand and break 
the wire at a point where it is looped 
through the eye of the hook. 

The release theme now is being em- 
phasized in the famous Silver Sailfish 
Derby sponsored annually by the West 
Palm Beach Fishing Club. The club 
further stresses conservation by re- 
fusing to enter any sail under 7% 
feet in the competition. 

An important milestone in the short 
history of the Sailfish Conservation 
Club was’ reached recently when 
OUTDOORS UNLIMITED, a monthly 
bulletin published by the Outdoor 
Writers of America, carried a full 
report of the Palm Beaches conser- 
vation campaign. The greater major- 
ity of the Outdoor Writers member- 
ship is composed of leading outdoor 
columnists for newspapers, and fea- 
ture writers for magazines. As a re- 
sult, the Sailfish Conservation Club’s 
program was carried in detail by the 
press wire services, and was reported 
extensively by rod-and-gun editors of 
the nation’s press. 

Among the enthusiastic sailfish 
addicts who initially banded together 
in the sailfish conservation plan, and 
who since have contributed generously 
of their time and money to assure the 
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Releasing a gamester by snipping the leader wire close to the hook, carefully holding the 
sail away from the boat to prevent injury to the fish. 


success of the program are: John Ry- 
bovich, Jr., president; C. F. Johnson, 
vice - president; Herbert Bedford, 
treasurer; and B. Davis Crowning- 
shield, chairman of the executive 
board. Lansdell “Bounce” Anderson is 
the livewire secretary of the organi- 
zation. 


Today this group of earnest sports- 
men who have fought to promote 
something novel and effective in con- 


servation feel their efforts were not 
in vain. This year’s Silver Sailfish 
Derby was one of the most successful 
in years. The sails weer bigger and 
more numerous, which the conserva- 
tionists feel is a direct result of last 
season’s release program. Next year 
they feel sure sailfishing off the Palm 
Beaches will be even better, because 
of the thousands hooked this year 
most will live to fight again! 


This beauty would be a prize to bring from any deep-sea trip, but off he goes to battle some other fisherman tomorrow. 
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birds were killed on his experimental! 
area during the past hunting season 
and that approximately the same 
number of birds was left for breeding 
stock. 

L. C. Edwards, Jr., of Dade City, 
Florida, also became interested in the 
feeder possibilities in the spring of 
1949 and placed 125 feeders on a 5,000 
acre portion of a 20,000 acre pasture. 
In a letter dated February 13, 1950, 
Mr. Edwards states that in the spring 
of 1949 he « stributed 269 quail over 
the entire 20,000 acres, but that in 
the fall he had an abundance of birds 
only on the 5,000 acre feeder tract. 
He states that there were over 1,000 
birds killed on this tract and that 
there is approximately an equal num- 
ber of birds left on the area for breed- 
ing stock. 

Just what are these feeders? How 
do they work? What are they supposed 
to do? To begin with, feeders are to 
be operated only under a special per- 
mit issued by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. This permit 
requires that feeders are to be used 
specifically for the propagation of 
quail and that their use for baiting 
dove, wild turkey, or other wildlife 
will render the permittee liable to 
prosecution for violation of laws per- 
taining to baiting. 

The galvanized metal feeders now 
in use are the result of two years of 
experimentation and are the most 
satisfactory yet developed. One of the 
biggest disadvantages experienced 
with former feeders has been the dif- 
ficulty of keeping food dry during 
periods of wet weather. Hard, driving 
rains blew up under the shelter, tops 
were blown off the feeders, and in 
some cases they leaked so that water 
got into the food and spoiled it. The 
advantages of the fecder now in use 
are that it is completely waterproof, 
will hold enough grain to last two or 
three weeks, is comparatively simple 
to construct, and should last for a 
number of years. 


Of particular importance is the 
capacity of feeders to hold enough 
food to last for a considerable period. 
Since one of the largest items in the 
operation of the feeders will lie in 
keeping them supplied with food. One 
man should be able to look after sev- 
eral hundred feeders if he has to visit 
them only once every two or three 
weeks. 


Where feeders are to be used in 
pastures with cattle or hogs it will 
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FACTS ON THE NEW FEEDER 


Materials Needed 


One 6 gallon (approximately) gal- 
_vanized garbage can with lid. 
Sufficient galvanized metal 
shelter apron. 

Sufficient % inch mesh hardware 
cloth to cover feeding trough open- 
ings. 


Feeder Construction 

1. Three 9 inch horizontal cuts are 
evenly spaced around the bottom 
of the can 1% inches above the 
ground. 

. The sides of the can above these 
cuts are then bent inward 1% 
inches as evenly as possible to 
form the feeding trough. Care 
must be taken to bend this metal 
in sufficiently far to enable quail 
to get at the food and to permit 
food to fill up the feeding trough, 
but not far enough to allow the 
food to spill out on the ground. 
The person constructing his first 


for 


be necessary to place a fence around 
them. A square or triangular fenced 
enclosure about 6 feet on a side will 
be adequate. If the enclosure is made 
of hog wire it will not only prevent 
hogs from molesting the feeders but 
will also serve to protect feeding quail 
against hawks. 

Other seed-eating birds and rats wiil 
use the feeders and will sometimes 
become a nuisance. But as one inter- 
ested sportsman said, “Why should I 
mind feeding a few rats and blackbirds 
as long as I can raise quail.” 

Before setting up the feeders quai! 
should be baited to prospective feeder 
locations. As a rule, many more places 
than are expected to be utilized as 
feeder sites should be baited. This 
serves to expedite the finding of the 


feeder might well experiment with 
grain in the feeder at this stage 
in its construction. 

. Strips of % inch mesh hardware 
cloth about 4 inches wide are then 
soldered in place on the inside of 
the can to cover the feeding 
troughs in such a way as to pre- 
vent rats from entering the feeder. 

. A galvanized metal apron is then 
soldered to the top of the can in 
such a way that the lid of the 
can will fit over the aprons place 
of attachment to the can. This 
will prevent water from getting in 
the feeder even if the solder does 
break loose in places. The shelter 
apron is designed to extend to 
within 5 inches of the surface on 
which the feeder is resting, and 
its bottom edge extends out from 
the sides of the can at least 10 
inches. 

. The feeders can be painted but 
painting is not necessary. 





bait by all the quail in the feeder area. 
Once a covey of birds is taking bait 
the feeder should be placed at the 
spot and bait scattered around it. 
Usually within a few days quail will 
learn to eat out of the feeder and 
baiting can be stopped. 

For baiting quail, ordinary poultry 
scratch feed can be used. At present 
poultry scratch feed and baby chick 
scratch feed during the summer are 
recommended for use in the feeders 
Further experiments are being con- 
ducted with various foods to determine 
the type of quail food most satis- 
factory. 

Feeders should be placed immed- 
iately adjacent to brushy cover such as 
palmetto clumps or oak thickets. In 
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FARMERS NEEDED 

ow THAT Florida nimrods have stored 
N their guns away until next hunting 
season, and are taking to the lakes and 
streams for recreation, many of our sports- 
men are turning their attention to rebuilding 
a surplus of stock to afford better hunting 
satisfaction next fall. 

Naturally, not all of those sportsmen are 
members of a conservation club. Many of 
them reside in small towns and rural sections 
where no club has yet been organized. Many 
of them are farmers, citrus growers, cattle- 
men, and retired businessmen. Without 
doubt, all of them share in our love for the 
outdoors and recognize the many recrea- 
tional advantages Florida has to offer. 

Recent information concerning the need 
for food planting and cover for wildlife— 
compiled by the State Game Commission 
and sent throughout the state by the Fede- 
ration—has received gratifying interest from 
county agents in most sections of Florida. 
Many of them have written concerning their 
plans for making farm plantings to aid in 
the survival of our young game through the 
coming hot summer months. Their interest is 
typical of the average farmer who realizes 
the great benefit game birds are in protect- 
ing their crops from insect infestation. 

I am attempting to make it clear that I 
feel that our Florida farmers are the friends 
of wildlife who can best aid the state in 
producing a larger surplus of game to har- 
vest. They control the lands where game 
birds pair off, roam to new nests, and 
nurture their young. Next fall those same 
farmers will enjoy the thrill of reaping the 
harvest of food that the law permits hunters 
to take from the surplus crop. 

Why are these farmers overlooking the 
pleasure of a sportsmen’s club where they 
can compare experiences and _ exchange 
ideas for making better hunting and fishing? 
None of them are so busy that they wouldn’t 
enjoy an evening or two a month rubbing 
elbows with a bunch of dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsmen! 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
They are the same land-owners who post 
their property against hunters each year 
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By E. A. MARKHAM 
President, Florida Wildlife Federation 


in a meager effort to protect their invest- 
ment against thoughtless sports enthusiasts. 
They are the same men most of us sports- 
men long to meet and establish a pleasant 
relationship with in an effort to gain the 
privilege of roaming their land during hunt- 
ing season. Very likely too they are the men 
who would like to become better ac- 
quainted with the members of our sports- 
man’s club. 

Today presents an opportunity for all of 
us to get together. It is up to all our club 
leaders to make the acquaintance of their 
county agent—the very fellow who is doing 
a swell job for the propagation of wildlife. 
Cultivate the acquaintance of your soil con- 
servation agent too. By all means invite him 
and your county agent to become members 
of your club. Ask the county agent to supply 
you with the names of the farmers and 
growers who are cooperating in planting 
food and cover for game. Then, waste no 
time in inviting them to your next meeting. 
Above all, offer them membership in your 
club. If some of the planters reside too far 
away from your club to attend meetings, 


then offer them help in forming their own 
community group. The Federation stands 
ready to supply organization plans to any 
group desiring to band together in the 
interest of better hunting and fishing. 

Today is the time for united effort. It is 
the dead-line for banding together every 
man, woman, and child who hopes to have 
a share in the wildlife production in Florida. 
The Federation welcomes everyone into the 
organization who appreciates good hunting 
and fishing. Our organization will provide 
them with full information for accomplishing 
their objectives. The Federation will advise 
them of legislative proposals which stand to 
benefit or endanger our mutual interests in 
the wildlife field; it will give them the ad- 
vantage of our full cooperation in the pro- 
tection of our mutual heritage. Together we 
can fight adverse aggression upon our efforts 
to protect, restore and propagate our 
resources. 

All over Florida, businessmen are starting 
to realize that they have a tremendous stake 
in Florida’s wildlife, whether they hunt and 
fish or not. They are now joining the Florida 
Federation to aid in a work that will protect 
their interest and investments. 

With the farmers, the business men, and 
the sportsmen joined in one common front— 
the Federation sees a strong defense against 
the threatening inroads upon our freedom 
in field and stream. 

Now that our farmers and cattlemen are 
showing growing interest in aiding our wild- 
life program, let’s interest them in our 
organization. Information from the Federa- 
tion costs only the price of a penny postcard. 
Let’s get together! 

A hawk soaring high in the air has such 
unusual sight that it can detect a mouse 
moving through the grass. 





Headquarters of the Florida Wildlife Federation in St. Petersburg, where the organization’s 
statewide plans are often outlined. In the background is President E. A. Markham, Executive 
Secretary Mrs. Helen Sullivan, and in the foreground an unidentified office worker. 
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Lake City Meeting 
To Officially Open 
Wildlife Observance 


LAKE CITY—Elaborate plans have been 
completed for entertaining members of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation at a meeting 
here March 18. The important get-together 
will signal the observance of National Wild- 
life Week March 19-25. 

Local hosts, members of the Columbia 
County Sportsmen’s Club, headed by Presi- 
dent Bill Hammons, have gone all-out in 
arranging for a full two-day business and 
entertainment program for the visiting 
sportsmen. 

A huge street parade, headed by the local 
High School Band, will be staged along a 
route covered with welcoming banners. 
Local merchants, enthused over the oppor- 
tunity to entertain the visiting sportsmen, 
* have agreed to decorate their windows with 
wildlife displays. 

Welcoming addresses by city and county 
officials are scheduled for the opening busi- 
ness session at the Blanche Hotel. O. K. 
Holmes, hotel manager, has announced that 
reduced rates will be offered to sportsmen 
attending the two-day meeting. Entertain- 
ment features to be offered by members of 
the Columbia County Sportsmen’s group 
will include several fishing trips, along with 
a tour to the Stephen Foster memorial at 
nearby White Springs on the famous Suwan- 
nee River. 

The local sportsmen’s organization was 
one of the state’s first groups to affiliate 
with the national and state wildlife federa- 
tions. 

Commenting on the coming observance of 
National Wildlife Week in Florida, E. A. 
Markham, state Federation president, said: 
“Florida, of all states, likely has more reason 
to set aside certain dates each year for the 
observance than any other state. First of all, 
it gives us an opportunity to glorify our 
wonderful heritage of wildlife. Then too, it 
will help make all of us conscious of the 
fact that unless we use our heritage wisely 
and replenish it regularly, we will be unable 
to pass along to our future generations the 
wealth of hunting and fishing satisfaction we 
have enjoyed during our time.” 
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Members of Tallahassee’s Capital City Rod and Gun Club recently employed black magic, 


good food and excellent music to attract a record crowd to a meeting. Part of the audience 
is shown above enjoying the music offered by Al Brock and his Dixieland Playboys. 


Marion County Clubmen 


Launch Feeder Program 


OCALA—The Marion County Wildlife 
Club voted recently to establish 15- quail 
feeding stations throughout the county in 
an effort to increase the bobwhite popula- 
tion. The action followed an informative talk 
by O. Earl Frye, chief wildlife biologist, 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 


Frye explained that similar feeding sta- 
tions had proved of considerable benefit to 
the birds in several other localities. He ad- 
vised the local club members to take up 
the project for spring and summer sub- 
sistence. 

The biologist also advocated trapping 
quail from closed areas and transferring them 
to open territories. 

The whooping crane stands about five 


feet high. 


Food, Music and Magic 


Attract Crowd to Meet 

TALLAHASSEE —Black magic, good food, 
and excellent music were combined by 
members of the Capital City Rod and Gun 
Club recently to attract more than 100 
members and guests to a highly successful 
gathering at nearby Silver Lake. As a result 
of the venture, a long list of new members 
had been signed up before the evening's 
entertainment ended. 

Following a tasty fish fry, the members 
and guests were entertained by Al Brock 
and his Dixieland Playboys, popular musical 
aggregation, and Dr. A. G. Kennerly, 
magician, who had the guests scratching 
their heads as they watched him go through 
a series of difficult magic feats. 

Ants are thrifty insects. They actually 
grow mushrooms which they use for food. 
They raise plant lice, from which they 
obtain a sweet juice. 
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. FISHING SURVEYS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the only change made at all was that 
a few hundred pounds of rough fish 
were removed. The difference is that 
the anglers once again have faith in 
the lake. They saw the fish with their 
own eyes and now they know they are 
there! So they try for them — and 
catch them! 


AKE Parker, however, was the real 
| Fs eye opener. This body of water 
was commonly supposed to contain 
nothing but gars and muds. However, 
our figures kept for the entire time 
of the survey show that more than 
50,000 pounds of speckled perch and 
bream were taken in the net and re- 
turned unharmed to the water in six 
weeks. Some 60,000 pounds of catfish 
were taken and sold, a catch that put 
nearly $5,000 in the pockets of local 
residents, and an income that would 
have been totally lacking if a net 
hadn’t been used. 


No gars and muds to speak of were 
taken during the entire operation in 
spite of the conviction of the “exper- 
ienced fishermen’’. The only species of 
rough fish that was aboundant in addi- 
lion to the catfish were the gizzard 
shad. Thousands of pounds of this 
species were removed from the lake. 


As a result of this survey there are 
now often several hundred anglers to 
be found on and around the lake. At 


. one time recently more than 400 people 


were fishing from the city dock alone. 
And their strings of speckled perch 
and bream run big. 


The commercial trot line fishermen 
who griped about the seining on the 
grounds that it would starve them and 
their families to death, now admit 
that their weekly take in pounds is 
higher than it has been for years 
previously. And they voluntarily state 
that the fish average higher in weight 
individually than they did before the 
seining. 


HERE have been changes in the 

fishing as a result of the seining 
Surveys as we have stated, but the 
greatest difference in the area as a 
result of the work is in the attitude 
and theories of the old _ residents. 
Today they no longer offer a thousand 
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and one different stories about each 
lake. 

Ask twenty of them in a row today 
about a lake and the fish that are in 
it and you’ll get the same answer from 
each. Not only will the answer be the 
seme, but they’ll also quote you exact 
facts and figures. For, no longer do 
they base their opinions on guesses, 
today they know. 

They were invited out to see for 
themselves, and they went—and they 
saw! 

They also learned. During the first 
part of the seining it was quite com- 
mon, in fact almost a daily occur- 
rence to have a man walk up, look into 
a boat full of fish and exclaim, ‘““My 
God! You all ought to be shot. Look 
at all the speckled perch you’ve 
killed !” 

Of course, the “specks” were ac- 
tually shad, a species that ninety-nine 
per cent of the “experienced” fisher- 
men had never even seen! 

Some writers have complained about 
the game fish killed during such sur- 
veys. In Lake Parker where more than 
100,000 pounds of fish of all species 
were taken in six weeks, we saw not 
more than three pounds of game fish 
killed. Not one single complaint was 
received on this score during the 
entire operation! 


Today, the sports fishermen of this 
area who have seen the fisheries sur- 
veys in action with their own eyes 
are convinced. 


Today they say, “We want to 
KNOW. We’re through with guessing. 
We want surveys!” 


REPORT ON WATERFOWL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


kill in an amount way out of proportion to 
its total population. 


These figures, of course, refer to the legal 
kill. That taken before and after season and 
otherwise in violation of the law is a big 
question mark. It’s more than likely great 
enough to be an important drain on our 
waterfowl numbers, and it’s certain that 
every duck illegally taken is robbed from 
the law-abiding hunter. 


In the light of all these data, the *49-'50 
season shows up as having been quite suc- | 
cessful for most hunters. Birds were reason- 
ably abundant, the open season suitable in 
the main, and the kill was high. While 
musing over these happy circumstances, 
mark one thing—the success of this season 
was due in large part to the strict regula- 
tions of the past few years. So when next 
season comes around, if the laws don’t seem 
liberal enough, just remember that their 
purpose is not to harass the hunter but to , 
maintain a shootable stock of birds. Abide 
by them, they're in your own interest. 
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Jack Watkins, Cliff Mathis and Jack Smith, members of Sportsmen’s Club of Nichols, 
Florida, with string of fifteen largemouth bass caught from a phosphate pit. 


16-Year Survey Shows 
Rabbits Can Take It 


A 16-year study to determine the recuper- 
ative powers of rabbit populations under 
intensive hunting has been completed by 
Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, professor of zoology 
and conservation of Michigan State College, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 


The object of the test, conducted on a 
000-acre plot of the College’s Kellogg Sta- 
tion, was to determine the effectiveness of 
shooting as a method of controlling crop 
damage on agricultural lands. The average 
yield from hunts was 103 rabbits for each 
of the sixteen years with a high of 172 in a 
single year. Shooting was confined to the 
month of December but 1,649 rabbits were 
removed during the sixteen-year period. In 
spite of this relatively heavy take, no re- 
duction in rabbit numbers was evident at 
the end of the test period. The results show 
conclusively that shooting during the hunt- 
ing season is a poor method of controlling 
rabbits, but they also show that the re- 
cuperative powers of rabbits in good habitai 
is great enough to offset very heavy hunting 
pressure. Interestingly enough, the best har- 
vest of cottontails on the area came in the 
year when red foxes were most abundant. 


Dr. Pirnie feels that shooting seasons in 
many states should be set later in the year 
and should be liberalized to permit greater 
utilization through hunting. 





RADAR FOR FISH 


Very soon schools of fish in the 
Gulf may be hunted with the same 
devices which located submarines dur- 
ing the war. 

Dr. J. Nelson Gowanlock, chief bio- 
logist of the Louisiana Department of 
Fisheries, has made this suggestion 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
It was made in connection with the 
Gulf States Fisheries Commission’s 
recommendation that the Service be- 
gin its searching program in the Gulf 
for tuna, red snapper, and shark. 





Florida Outdoor Writer 
Authors Angling Book 


Robert A. Dahne of Vero Beach, well- 
known Florida outdoor writer and director 
of the Indian River Fishing Tournament, is 
the author of a new book just published by 
Henry Holt and Company. 


The book, entitled SALT-WATER FISH- 
ING, is a complete encyclopedia for the 
deep-sea angler. In it he covers the 115 salt- 
water sport and game fishes found in the 
northern hemisphere. 


Dahne discusses each of the species in 
detail, tells where it is caught, what it eats 
and thé time of year it runs. His book is a 
valuable contribution to salt-water angling. 


Naples Man Named 
To Game Commission 
Succeeding Corbett 


D. C. Jones, Naples, was appointed 
Fourth District game commissioner by Gov. 
Fuller Warren on Feb. 3. He succeeds J. W. 
Corbett, of Fort Pierce, whose term ex- 
pired Jan. 5, 1950. 

Commissioner Jones, 60, a retired Ken- 
tucky circuit judge, is a native of Louisiana. 
He began visiting in Florida in 1924 and 





J. W. Corbett 


D. C. Jones 


retired to Naples a number of years ago. 
The new commissioner served two terms in 
the Kentucky House of Representatives and 
one in the Kentucky Senate before being 
elected circuit judge in that state. 

Corbett was first appointed to the Com- 
mission by Gov. Spessard Holland. He was 
re-appointed by Gov. Millard Caldwell. He 
served one term as chairman. 


Half-million Bucks Is 


Estimated Expenditure 
Of Marion Sportsmen 


Hunters and fishermen spent at least a 
half million dollars in Marion County during 
the 1949-50 season according to an estimate 
made by County Judge D. R. Smith. 

Judge Smith, reporting on licenses sold 
through his office, said that for each of 
the two seasons more than $50,000 was 
spent in the county for hunting and fishing 
licenses and for Ocala National Forest 
permits. 


“I estimate that this amount spent for 
licenses and permits represents about 10 
per cent of the total expenditure for sport,” 
the judge said. “I think this is a very con- 
servative estimate too.” 


During the 1949-50 season the county 
judge’s office sold 3,738 hunting licenses 
totaling $13,166.50, while the Forest Service 
issued 3,575 permits for the Ocala Forest 
costing $16,959. This makes a combined 
total of $30,125.50 for licenses to hunt in 
Marion County. In addition, the judge’s 
office during the 1949-50 season remitted 
$37,384.75 fishing license fees to the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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Florida Wardens Nab 
Over 2,000 Violators 
In 12-Month Period 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission made 2,097 arrests for game 
and fish law violations last year, according 
to Director Coleman Newman. 

Courts throughout the state convicted 
1,868 of those arrested and acquitted 108. 
Only 123 cases are pending. 

Newman said fishing without a license 
was the most prevalent single offense with 
891 anglers caught trying to evade the two 
dollar fee. Hunters were more license con- 
scious, with only 62 arrested for not having 
them. Other frequent violations included 
shooting fish, possessing more than the bag 
limit of fish and game, hunting out of 
season, and illegal netting of fish. 

Polk County lead in number of arrests 
with 124. Then came Hillsborough 90, Dade 
84, Lake 79, and Duval and Nassau 78 
each. 

St. Lucie was the only county of the 67 
that had no arrests for game and fish law 
violations. 

Two hundred and thirteen arrests were 
made for migratory bird violations during 
the past season. Newman said 127 of these 
were prosecuted in state courts and the re- 
mainder turned over to the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for disposition in federal 
court. 


Sally, of Fan Fame, Joins 
Florida Wildlife Readers 


Sally Rand, the lady who popularized the 
fan, is fully prepared to keep in close touch 
with wildlife (outdoor variety) in Florida 
during the next year. Looking as pert as a 
1950 debutante, La Rand made a surprise 
visit to the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s wildlife exhibit at the recent 
Florida Citrus Exposition, Winter Haven, to 
get a first-hand view of the bird, fish and 
animal display. 

Before Miss Rand left the exhibit a large 
crowd of excited spectators watched her 
sign on the dotted line to become a member 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s growing list of 
subscribers. 

“It’s a swell magazine,” Sally declared, 
“and I certainly want to keep in touch with 
hunting and fishing in Florida while I’m 
on tour over the United States this summer.” 


ZERN IN FLORIDA 


Ed Zern, the fellow who wrote “To Hel! 
with Fishing,” visited Florida last month. 
He is helping produce a new movie short 
of fishing for the Nash automobile company. 
Much of the movie was shot near Winter 
Haven. 
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SAN ACF GO er oe 


Mighty bass for mighty fishermen are found in Osceola County’s Lake Kissimmee. (From 

left to right), Leon Denton, Cotton Golf, and Herbert Spradlin pose with a day’s catch 

landed by Dr. H. J. Stone, George Cossett and Bill Folson. The fish catching trio hail from 
Oakland, Ky. 





A FIN MICKEY, YET 


“If you want to clip, spawn, or tag 
game fish, put them to sleep,” is the 
recent suggestion being given by sey- 
eral state fish and game departments. 

When 19 grams of ethyl carbonate, 
known as urethane, is diluted to each 
gallon of water, it acts as a harmless 
‘Mickey Finn.’ Experimenters have 
found that fish which are anesthetized 
are easier to handle—no struggle, no 
wiggle. 

The solution is also used to slow 
down fish activity during transporta- 
tion from hatchery. When they are 
placed in clean water, they quickly 
snap back to life with no ill effects. 





Miami Conservation Group 


Keeps Battling Pollution 


MIAMI—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Dade County Conservation Council, the 
members agreed the completion of Miami's 
sewage disposal system its “No. 1 objective 
of the year.” Earl Rader, construction engi- 
neer, told the members that Miami will get 
its new sewage disposal system “within 
three to four years.” 

The Council offered unanimous support 
to the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission on its ban on alligator hunting. 


Clubmen Ready to Open 
Kids’ Fishing Paradise 


CLEARWATER—A _ two-year-old dream 
of providing a fishing paradise for youngsters 
is about to come true for members of the 
Pinellas County Conservation Club. After 
two years of preparation, the members soon 
will be able to open Crest Lake to kid 


fishermen in this area. 


Originally, the club members leased the 
lake from Pinellas County commissioners 
and then set out to turn it into a free fishing 
heaven for the kids. Following the recom- 
mendation of State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologists, the lake was 
completely cleaned out and then restocked 
with healthy bass and bream in proper 
balance. Recent tests disclosed that many 
of the fish now average around three pounds 
and biologists predict that the lake soon will 
be ready to throw open to the youngsters. 


Recently, club members met with the 
county commissioners in an inspection trip 
at the county fish hatchery. At a_ later 
official meeting the members voted to take 
steps leading to closer cooperation between 
all Pinellas county sportsmen’s clubs, the 
county commissioners, and biologists in the 
future operation of the fish hatchery. Rec- 
ommendations were made that the hatchery 
grounds be provided with barbecue pits, 
picnic tables, and added recreational facili- 
ties. 
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BOBWHITE CAFETERIAS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


flatwoods feeders should be placed on 
as high ground as possible. As a rule 
in Florida flatwoods, clumps of palm- 
etto or patches of oak scrub are indi- 
ecators of higher ground. On flat, 
poorly drained terrain feeders should 
be placed either on a mound of soil 
or on a rough board platform about 
thirty inches square raised five or six 
inches off the ground. This will not 
only assist in keeping food dry, but 
will aid in protecting the bottom of 
the feeder against rust. 

As can be surmised by the reader 
by now, the operation of quail feeders 
will cost money. The feeder now in use 
will cost approximately $5 to con- 
struct, but should last for several 
years. Enclosures necessary to protect 
the feeders from cattle and hogs 
should cost about $3.00 for each feeder. 
The yearly cost of food to be used in 
the feeders, based on careful records 
kept on 14 feeders for a year in Char- 
lotte County, should be approximately 
$3.00 per feeder at current grain 
prices. 

Thus we see that for each section 
of land on which 10 feeders are main- 
tained there will be an intial invest- 
ment of $80 plus a yearly food cost 
of $30.00. To this cost must be added 
the time devoted to caring for the 
feeders—whether this be done by in- 
terested hunters or groups of hunters 
or by hired personnel such as are 
usually employed to patrol game areas. 

If the system is a success it should 
result in the production of at least 
300 birds for each section of land, of 
which approximately half could be 
harvested each year. As it stands we 
are fairly certain that quail popula- 
tions can be appreciably increased by 
the use of quail feeders, but we have 
yet to obtain accurate information as 
to the number of birds that can be 
produced on a given tract of land and 
the cost of a feeder produced bird. It 
may be that birds produced by this 
method will be too expensive for the 
average hunter. Nevertheless, all the 
evidence now at hand indicates that 
the feeder method will be successful in 
producing comparatively low cost 
quail. 

The question has been asked, ‘“‘What 
effect will the use of feeders have on 
quail shooting?” The answer is, 
“Practically none!” 


Hunting experience on feeder areas 
has shown that birds were seldom 
found by dogs at the feeders. Ap- 
parely they ate their fill of grain very 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
JANUARY 31, 1950 


Casn with State “Treasurer A cscssc «a 


Disbursements for Salaries & Regular Expenses 
Accounts Receivable (City of Tallahassee) 


Receipts: 


Sale of Fishing Licenses........ 
Sale of Hunting Licenses....... 
Sale of Trapping Licenses...... 
Sale of Alien Licenses and Permits... . 
Sale of Commercial Licenses.... 
COENCL SBOUrces 2 2. Seite oe 


Cancelled Warrants. 0.23 i hk. ie. 
Accounts Payable (Due County Judges).... 
Dixie County Deer Fund........... 
Hendry County Deer Fund......... 
Lake County Deer Fund............ 
Polk County Deer’ Fund... ..25-/.... 
Unencumbered Balance, as of July 1, 1949. 


o 26 al pe 





Debit Credit 


$ 416,659.05 


672,632.14 
894.25 


SS tan $ 379,559.00 
364,913.00 
671.00 
12,165.87 
26,908.20 
112,229.49 
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quickly and proceeded about their ac- 
tivities as they would normally if they 
were using the acorns beneath an oak 
tree or a partridge pea patch, for ex- 
ample, instead of the feeders. Birds in 
these areas behave exactly the same as 
in natural areas, offer the same target 
when they flush, and are just as hard 
to find as singles. 

One important fact should be re- 
membered. These feeders are kept sup- 
plied with food throughout the year 
and not just during the hunting sea- 
son. Their use is propagation, not 
baiting. 

The greatest advantage of the 
feeders over quail-food planting is that 
they supply food the year round and 
consequently during the time when 
food is most scarce. Food planting 
practices, besides being expensive, fre- 
quently result in supplying food at the 
time of year when natural food is 
most abundant. 

What are the possibilities for these 
feeders in Florida? As far as we can 
see at present, the possibilities are 
almost unlimited if results with the 
feeders continue to be good. They can 
be used by private individuals in- 
terested in producing quail for their 
own use or they can be used by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion for producing quail for public 
hunting. In this connection, enlarged 
experiments with the feeders to deter- 


mine actual costs of operation and cost 
of birds produced are being conducted 
on lands owned or supervised by the 
Commission in Charlotte, Highlands 
and Pasco Counties. If these experi- 
ments prove successful, then feeders 
will be established throughout suit- 
able state-controlled areas and such 
areas will be opened to public hunting 
on a fee basis designed to cover the 
cost of producing the birds. In addi- 
tion to their use by private individuals 
and the Commission, feeders offer ex- 
cellent possibilities for use as sports- 
men’s club projects. In the fina! 
analysis, they offer the sportsman and 
conservation authorities of Florida an 
opportunity to actually do something 
to benefit quail. 

At this stage of the game no one 
can say positively that the use of 
feeders is the solution to the quail 
production problem in Florida. We can 
however, say that it offers the most 
promise of any method yet developed 
for producing low-cost quail to satisfy 
the ever-growing army of Florida 
hunters. 


Some worms have only a branching sack 
for a stomach. 

The beaver’s eyes, located at the top of 
his head and slightly tilted upward, are 
kept free of the body’s wash during 
swimming. 
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H. E.Gallagher, of Tallahassee with a 13 4% - 
pound black bass taken near the capital city. 


Governor Sets Aside 
March 19 to 25 As 


Conservation Week 


Florida will officially observe National 
Wildlife Restoration Week March 19-25, 
along with the rest of the nation. 

Governor Fuller Warren issued a_proc- 
lamation setting that week aside early this 
month. : 

In his proclamation Gov. Warren declared 
that hunting and fishing was not only one 
of Florida’s major recreational activities but 
a vital economic asset as well. 

He urged all citizens to join in the ob- 
servance of the occasion “in order to stimu- 
late public . . . activity which may help in- 
sure the traditional American sports of hunt- 
ing and fishing for generations to come.” 

The chief executive also accepted an invi- 
tation to serve on the National Wildlife Res- 
toration Week honorary committee. The in- 
vitation was tendered by David Aylward, 
president of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Bing Crosby is chairman of the hon- 
Orary committee. 


LAKE COUNTY GETS DEER 

Lake County got two deer last week for 4 
doe shot in the Ocala National Forest hunt, 
Coleman Newman, State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission director, has an- 
nounced. 

N. C. Bradshaw shot the doe and Lake 
County's Judge Troy Hall fined him court 
costs and the expense of replacing two deer. 
It cost $180 to purchase and release the 
deer. 

The hyrax resembles a rodent externally 
but is a true hoofed animal. 
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Commission Moves to Install 





New Type ‘Quail Cafeterias’ 


Plans to set up 100 quail feeding stations throughout the state on an experi- 
mental basis were approved by the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 


mission during a meeting last month. 


The feeders are being used in a program to increase Florida’s quail popula- 


Yarn-of-Month Selection: 
The Bass Within the Bass 


Hawk Dyals, veteran Okefenokee 
Swamp fishing guide, of Waycross, 
Ga., recently went fishing and got 
exactly double of what he had planned 
on. 
Sighting what looked like “a queer 
shaped fish” floating in shallow water, 
he investigated. Arriving at the spot 
he rubbed his eyes in disbelief! 

He reached into the water and 
picked up the floating fish—except it 
was two fish instead of one. His prize 
was a five-pound bass rammed into 
the mouth of a seven-pounder. Evi- 
dently the big bass had charged the 
smaller one, over - estimating his 
swallowing propensities. The gills of 
the smaller fish had hung in the 
throat of the cannibalistic larger fish, 
and there wasn’t anything either of 
them could do about it. 

The 12 pounds of bass furnished 
food for two families, and the heads 
have been nailed up on the Okefe- 
nokee Swamp Park fishing dock to 
intensify the fishing fever of visiting 
sportsmen. 





BRANDED DEER 


In Martin County theyre wondering 
“Who marked the buck?”, according to a 
report from Ralph Hartman Jr. of Stuart. 

On the last day of hunting season Deity 
Rowell shot a large seven-point buck. Close 
examination showed the deer had_ been 
clipped in the middle of the left ear and 
twice in the right ear. 

Hartman theorizes that “some cattleman 
must have branded him.” 


MORE NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Florida hit the national hunting and fish- 
ing limelight again this month! This time it 
came with the current issue of HUNTING & 
FISHING, popular sports magazine with a 
circulation of nearly a half million. 

The state’s outdoor attractions received 
an interesting spread in a 10-page section 
titled Florida Sportland. 


tion. Commission Chairman Cecil M. Webb, 
of Tampa, told his fellow members that he 
had been testing the feeders on his own 
land in Pasco county and had found them 
successful. 

Quail shooting in Florida has been on the 
downgrade during the past two years. At- 
tempts at releasing pen-raised quail, and 
importing birds from outside the state have 
brought only indifferent results. 

The new program will provide feed for 
the birds, thus keeping them healthy enough 
to resist disease, avoid predators, and main- 
tain a high egg production. Laying mash 
will be one of the main ingredients in their 
feed. 

The feeders, designed by O. Earl Frye, 
the Commission’s chief wildlife biologist, 
cost approximately $5 each. It is estimated 
it will cost about $10 each to keep them 
supplied with quail feed. 

The Commission plans to start a cam- 
paign to urge sportsmen’s clubs and other 
outdoor groups to sponsor future feeding 
programs in their areas. 


The Commission revised its hunting reg- 
ulations so that permits can be issued for 
the feeders without violating the rule 
against baiting fields for birds. 


Writers Predict An 
End To Free Hunting 


Florida nimrods don’t stand alone in 
their complaints about disappearing public 
hunting grounds. The same situation evi- 
dently is faced by worried hunters in many 
other states. 


Ohio is the most recent state to voice 
fear that free hunting eventually will be 
found only on state-owned property. 


In a recent poll conducted by the OHIO 
CONSERVATION BULLETIN, Lew Klew- 
er, veteran outdoor writer for the TOLEDO 
BLADE, and president of the Ohio Out- 
door Writers association, expressed the opin- 
ion that the “days of free hunting are num- 
bered in Ohio.” 


Various other outdoor writers, interviewed 
during the poll, agreed with Klewer’s pre- 
diction. They visioned an end to public 
hunting in Ohio “unless sportsmen stop 
game law violations, and show more re- 
spect for the property rights of farmers.” 
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Glornida's Charred Economy 


A GUEST EDITORIAL 


By C. H. COULTER 


State Forester 


LORIDA’S tourist visitors seem to find the state’s 
fine year-around climate and recreational pos- 
sibilities topnotch. But at all of the fairs where 

we have had exhibits this year those tourists who have 
stopped to talk to our foresters and rangers are amazed 
that the people of Florida are burning the forest in- 
tentionally and carelessly, apparently without regard to 
the damage done to the timber, wildlife and the land 
itself. 


We are embarrassed by these questions for the tourist 
seems to feel that only in a backward state would two 


or three million acres be burned every year by wildfire. 
The tourist is astonished to learn that 70 percent of 


these fires are started intentionally for a variety of pur- 


poses and 27 per cent carelessly. 


The tourist isn’t particularly worried about whether 
we make money from our trees — he’s more interested 
in the view along the highway and in not having that 
view covered by the heavy smoke of burning woodlands. 
However, the tourist does have a strong feeling about 
preventing the forest fires. Back home, he has seen the 
soil erosion and stream pollution which have come from 
removal of the forest cover. He knows too, that wildfires 
are directly affecting the amount of game he finds in 
the woods and the number of fish he catches in the 
brooks and streams that flow through the timberlands. 


We're proud of our state and refrain from telling the 
tourist that Florida’s timber industry at one time was 
about as important a source of income as any it had. 
We don’t tell them, unless asked, that uncontrolled wild- 
fires coupled with short-sighted cutting practices almost 
completely wiped out that valuable industry, Had the 


state not had some other valuable resources which sus- 
tained it as they grew, our visitors might be talking 
about “Florida’s Charred Economy.” 


While the wildfire problem is a long way from being 
solved, progress in the last 20 years in that direction 
and a fortunate southward trek on the part of the pulp 
and paper mills in the 30’s has given Florida forestry 
a shot in the arm. Now a $175,000,000 annual income 
producer, the forest products business reaches into 
virtually every corner of the state and touches most of 
its people through their pocketbooks or their recreational 
life. 


County by county, organized forest fire protection 
units are spreading over the state. By summer, over 
half of our forested land will be protected and I am 
sure more will be added year by year. As progressive as 
that expansion is, it is distressing to realize that the 
existence of a protection unit doesn’t necessarily prevent 
fires. All our most efficient fire-fighting crews can do is 
put out the fires quickly and hold down the area burned 
and damage done. 


This points back to the percentages on the causes of 
the wildfires; 97 per cent intentionally or carelessly 
started by you or some other Floridian. Regardless of 
your business or the way in which you seek your recrea- 
tion, this promiscuous burning of our forests is somehow 
hurting you. It means money out of your pocket in lost 
profits. It means scarcer game and fish for you. It can 
mean an endangered water supply. This list is endless. 

My plea for cooperation is simple. It is our national 
forest fire prevention slogan. REMEMBER—ONLY YOU 
CAN PREVENT WOODS FIRES! 
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America has 654 million acres of land which needs protec- 
tion from fire. Most of this is tree-growing land. Joined in one 
tract, it would stretch from San Francisco to New York in a belt 
408 miles wide. 


This land is America’s lifeline! Protected from fire and 
managed wisely, it will produce the wood we need, provide 
our watersheds, and furnish recreation areas for millions of 
Americans. 


Each year fires burn over an average of 30 million acres of 
land, shortening our forest lifeiine 114 miles. 


Help America Grow Trees by keeping fires out of our forests. 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 





. . . FLY-RODDING FOR BASS 





